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own mind. He devoted much thought and energy to the improve-
ment of the Staffs pay, and at the end of his official time was still
engaged in doing for the lower grades something comparable to what
he had done for the higher Staff in 1898; his efforts bore fruit after
his retirement. He was, wherever occasion allowed, bluff and genial.
He certainly received the present writer, when he first called as a
very shy youth to be interviewed for an Assistantship, in a way
which set him at his ease and earned his gratitude. In its external
relations the Museum has never had, even in Panizzi or in his own
successor, a more impressive figure-head. He came to carry great
weight in Governmental circles, thus being enabled to secure from
the Treasury the funds necessary for his Staff reorganization, for
the purchase of land and for building. He was no mere adminis-
trator, the cause of scholarly work in others; he himself made both
officially and in his private, time very solid contributions to palaeo-
graphical and historical scholarship. He edited no fewer than five of
the medieval chronicles of England, the anonymous St. Alban's
Chronicle, Adam Murimuth, Robert of Avesbury, Adam of Usk
(from the unique MS., discovered by himself in the Museum) and
Geoffrey Le Baker, and also several more modern texts and series of
papers of historical importance. Out of his work for the Class Cata-
logue he found the material for articles, afterwards published as a
book (1895), on English Illuminated Manuscripts^ and he was after
Bond the guiding spirit of the Palaeographical Society. But of classical
palaeography he was an even more eminent master. His Introduction
to Greek and Latin Palaeography (1912), originally an article in the
Encyclopaedia Eritannica (ed. 1895), is the standard work on its
subject. With Warner to help him he produced the Catalogue of
Ancient Manuscripts^ in which all the Museum's Greek and Latin
MSS. of dates up to the end of the ninth century were described with
many facsimiles; and he edited full facsimiles of the Utrecht Psalter
(1874) in connection with the controversy over its date, which Bond
and he settled, of the Codex Alexandrinus (officially, 1879-83) and
(with Sir Richard Jebb) of the Laurentian Codex of Sophocles (1887).
At the end of his life he published a book on the handwriting of
Shakespeare, including a study of the passage in the play of Sir Thomas
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